LAW OF RECENCY

Other things being equal, the things most
recently learned are the things best remembered.
Conversely, the farther a student is removed
timewise from a new fact or procedure, the
more difficulty the student has in remembering
it. It is easy, for example, to recall a telephone
number dialed a few minutes previously but it is
usually impossible to recall an unfamiliar
number dialed a week earlier. The teacher
recognizes the law of recency when the main
points of a demonstration are carefully
summarized. The teacher repeats, restates, or
reemphasizes the important points to make sure
the student remembers them.

All the laws of learning are not apparent in
every learning situation. These laws manifest
themselves singly or in groups. If an instructor
understands the laws of learning, then it is
possible to deal intelligently with motivation,
participation, and individual differences, the
three major factors affecting learning.

FACTORS THAT AFFECT
LEARNING MOTIVATION

The factor that has perhaps the greatest
influence on learning is motivation, the force
that causes a person to move toward a goal. This
force can be rooted in any or all of the
personal-social needs of the student; for
example, the need for security, for new
experience, for recognition, for self-esteem, for
conformity, or the need to help others. Such
needs compel people to act, to move, to start
working toward an objective, or to achieve a
goal. An instructor has a responsibility to
recognize and identify these needs to the extent
possible and then to seek ways to satisfy them
through instruction.

To be successful, the learner must have a
need to know, understand, believe, act, or
acquire a skill. The wise instructor realizes that
these needs are not separate and distinct from
the personal-social needs of the learner. The
instructor must create the conditions that make

students want to learn, and if necessary, must
remove obstacles that students sometimes place
in the paths of their learning. The trainee must
have a reason for learning and if trainees cannot
find it for themselves, the instructor must help
them find it.

A need to learn presupposes goals or
objectives. If the motivation is right, the student
knows what these goals are and how they can be
reached. In the learning situation, the instructor
usually establishes a clear and specific objective
for the trainees. Without an objective, neither
the trainee nor the instructor can measure
progress or evaluate achievements.

Illustrations of weak and strong motivations
are all around us. Consider, for example, the
student who attends a required course in
communications-electronics without any
prospect of using what is studied. Since the
student's interest in the course is academic and
communications-electronics has nothing to do
with the job or the future, it is difficult for the
student to apply all his energies and efforts to
learn the course material. In contrast, if a
student knows that at the end of this same
course each student will be assigned a job
requiring the knowledge of communications-
electronics, a goal has been established. The
student can partially satisfy the needs for
recognition, security, self-esteem, and
professional growth by mastering the course
material. In this latter instance, even though the
need and desire to know are built in, the learner
needs and wants to know the objectives of the
course and to believe they can be reached.

To meet the responsibility to motivate
learners, the instructor can capitalize on
whatever built-in motivations the learners have.
The big challenge is to shape personal-social
motivations to make them serve the learning
situation. The instructor must first establish
learning objectives and then try to activate
forces that cause the learner to work toward
them. This is motivation in the learning
situation.

PARTICIPATION

Trainees learn best when they are active.
Participation in a lesson means action. This
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